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us at least, the facts do not seem to warrant his conclu-
sion. Mr. Proctor, in an article published in " Scrib-
ner's Magazine," for June, 1880, has gone over the sub-
ject very thoroughly and fairly.

It can do no harm to reiterate and emphasize what
was said a few pages back, that the question of sun-spot
influence can not be considered settled; and that the
only method of deciding it is by a continuous series of
careful observations, conducted specially for the pur-
pose, or at least conducted with reference to the condi-
tions of the problem, since the same observations would
also be useful as data for various other investigations.
We need, and ought to have, a continuous record of the
state of the solar surface, such as it is hoped may be se-
cured by the cooperation of the new astrophysical obser-
vatories at Potsdam and Meudon, with a few other sister
institutions soon, we hope, to be organized in various
parts of the world. To go with these solar observa-
tions we need also a system of simultaneous meteor-
ological observations, representing both northern and
southern, eastern and western hemispheres, so that the
local may disappear from our mean results, leaving only
the general and cosmical. Such a system we may rea-
sonably hope to see established in the near future.

THEORIES   AS  TO   THE CAUSE  AND   NATURE   OF  SUN-SPOTS.

Naturally, the remarkable phenomena of the sun-
spots have invited speculation as to their cause.

As has been mentioned already, some of the early
observers believed the spots to be planetary bodies cir-
culating around the sun, very near its surface. This
opinion Galileo unanswerably refuted by pointing out
that in that case the spot, in its movement around the